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Robert Franz. 

(Translated for this Journal from tue Germanof A. W. 
Ampros.*) 

The genuine artist is like the man in the Gospel, 
who prepares his banquet without asking what sort 
of guests will sit down at his table, or even troubling 
himself as to whether there will be any guests at all, 
and whether he may count upon their thanks. Itisa 
real blessing for him that he has one friend to com- 
fort him and compensate for all: and that is Art. 
How else could Sebastian Bach have lived in his 
very narrow Leipzig Cantor’s chamber, up in his 
gloomy Thomas Kirche organ choir; taken to task by 
the venerable periwigs, his superiors, because his or- 
gan playing was too artistic, his style of composition 
not church-like! Ah! one could weep tears of 
blood to read his Promemoria to the Court of I)res- 
den, and find mentioned there the “innocently suf- 
fered mortifications,” and the “shortenings of the 
emoluments” (which must have caused anxiety 
enough to father Sebastian with his host of children, 
especially as the said “emoluments” at any rate were 
rather meagre)—and how Bach wants nothing but 
the title of a court composer; and, to prove that he 
is not inexperienced in the church style, appends the 
Kyrie and Gloria of a certain Mass in B minor to the 
petition, all written out in parts, as neat as copper- 
plate, with their own hands, by himself and his de- 
voted, helpful wife—(actually he was so fortunate as 
to be decorated, in 1736, with the proud title of a 
“Royal Polish and Electoral Saxon Court Compo- 
ser’!) Or how would Mozart have lived, on whom 
a high protector set his valuation of “talent decide” 
(as if there could have been any doubt about that !), 
and who by meagre concert receipts, meagre pay for 
lessons, and meagre remuneration from publishers, 
helped himself along meagrely and wretchedly, until 
he had worked himself to death and did not leave 
enough behind to pay for—a grave? Or Franz Schu- 
bert, to whom the publishers sent back his manu- 
scripts (such manuscripts might be called, after the 
analogy of a well-known bookseller’s term, ‘Autors- 
krebse’”) “because the compositions were too difficult, 
or because they, the publishers, had their hands full 
with the works of Frederic Kalkbrenner ?” 

When Schubert died, there was scarcely anything 
of his works in vogue, except “The Maiden’s La- 
ment,” the “Erl King” and the “Wanderer ;” the 
last indeed enjoyed especial favor. The noblest part 
remained for some time unregarded. On the con- 
trary, the song sparrows, who came flying along be- 
hind this nightingale, were heard twittering on all 
sides. These after-born of Schubert, for whom the 
world, of which it is written : ‘‘extra non est vita, et 
8i est vita non est ita,’ ceased where the point of St. 
Stephen’s tower could no longer be seen, and whose 
thoughts had not crossed the line (by which is to be 
understood here not the equator, but the so-called 
eutermost “lines” of Vienna, Wall and Graben), 
were also true eclectics. Schubert—a very weakened 
and diluted Schubert to be sure—furnished the foun- 
dation. He was strongly tempered with Bellini, 
whose not ignoble, but mournfully elegiac, tamely 
sentimental, languishingly world-dolorons (welt- 
schmerzlich-matte), nervously unstrang music ravished 
the dilettanti, patrons of the Italian Opera, and 
reigned over the operatic stage, like the real Katzen- 
Jammer after the champagne intoxication of Rossini. 


* “Bunte Blatter: Skizzen und Studien fiir Freunde der 
Musik und der bildenden Kunst,” von A. W. AMBROS. (Leip- 
aig, 1872. F. E. 0. Leuckart). 





Even Spohr’s sevenths and ninths and suspensions 
were occasionally laid under contribution. Some- 
times, too, an accompanying French Horn or violon- 
cello was awkwardly lugged in (herbeiin commodirt), 
to mingle its “tones full of swelling longing” with 
the song. While to the North, above all in Leipzig, 
as the central point, a new era announced itself, and 
the sets of Mendelssohn’s Songs, with and without 
words, began, like blooming beds of flowers, one after 
another, to shed abroad lustre and color and fra- 
grance, these gentlemen under the shadow of St. 
Stephen’s tower were cooking their coarse cheap 
soups, for which they had their “great public,” as 
Mephisto rightly prophesied, at least wherever the 
nobler elements did not exist to counteract them. 
Every public official’s daughter, who loved her fath- 
er’s secretary dearly, but alas! (for the distinction of 
ranks was too great) without hope, bathed her senti- 
mentality in Proch’s ‘‘Alpine Horn” or “Farewell,” 
and when she came in the last song to the words: 
“Fare thee well, beloved life, ne‘er may fortune turn 
from thee,” how she would sing out of tune for love 
and love’s sweet woe, if she had not been singing out 
of tune before,—by no means an uncommon thing ! 
Where are they now, with all their glory, after 
scarce a single generation? Where the “works” of 
Frederic Kalkbrenner? The “Alpine Horn” and 
the “Farewell” ? And in what imperishable lustre 
shines the fame of Schubert! How popular he has 
become! I almost think, the genial (gemiithliche) 
child of Vienna would laugh right heartily at the 
sight of the marble tablet on the modest house in the 
Vienna suburbs with the inscription, in gold letters : 
“Schubert’s Birthplace ;’”or were he, who bore among 
his friends the comical nick-name ‘“Schwammerl,” 
the next time he walked out into the city park, to 
see his own corpulent ““Schwammer!” figure set up on 
a pedestal in monumental bronze. The old Bible 
saying always occurs to us, that we build costly mon- 
uments to people, who have not (to be sure) slain our 
forefathers, as the Bible goes on to say, but have at 
least left them unregarded. But, by Heaven! it is 
almost better so, that a noble genius, undisturbed by 
importunate admirers and the shouting chorus of ap- 
plause from all the multitude, should round out and 
complete the pure circle of his activity, in a quiet, 
obscure life, and that his apotheosis, like that of a 
Roman Casar, should be spared until after his de- 
parture from this earthly sphere ; better so than that a 
numen and a lumen should come borne onward upon the 
great idolatrous car of Juggernaut,---a crowd of fol- 


* lowers and admirers drag the heavy vehicle along, 


others of “the party’’ push behind, and the greatest 
enthusiasts, mad with jubilee, throw themselves un. 
der the wheels and let themselves be crushed to 
death. Is it any wonder, then, that such a Triumpha- 
tor should all in silence, or even not in silence, es- 
teem himself a God? Weber, on the contrary, after 
the unprecedented success of the first performance of 
Der Freyschiitz in Berlin, writes in his day-book : 
“(Soli Deo gloria!” —Beethoven replies to a young 
lady enthasiast who wrote him a letter: ‘Give the 
laurel to Mozart and Haydn, but to me not yet.” At 
the right time the laurel comes, and turns at last into 
a crown of stars. 

Every man, especially the artist, is always judged 
in public opinion either by the best or by the worst 
that he has done or made. Often a single work of 


an artist obstructs the view of all the rest, at least 
for the public. Weber on this account had finally a 
spite against his Freyschiitz. So too for most people 





Schubert was merely a “song-composer ;”—his Sym- 
phonies, piano-forte works, &c., remained compara- 
tively in the shade. 

In an attractively and amiably written book,* rich 
in fine and intellectual traits, which has recently ap- 
peared, I find this passage: ‘“‘By far the most emi- 
nent amengst Schubert’s follewers in the realm of 
Song, are Felix Mendelssohn and Robert Schumann, 
and indeed the latter in a higher degree than the for- 
mer.” To these two names I would add a third, 
making the harmonic trichord complete, the name 
Rosert Franz, the singer of songs (Ziedersdnger) 
to whom I on this special field perhaps would 
reach an even fuller laurel than to Schumann, great 
as the interna] affinity between their songs may be. 

I read on farther, and I find the expression : that, 
“although we are indebted to a Mendelssohn for much 
that is most deep and from the inmost soul, yet 
neither of the two, in the poetic contents of their 
songs, is to be placed by the side of Franz Schubert ; 
for the one as well as the other lacks that naiveté, 
which distinguishes Schubert in so high a degree, 
and which is evermore the sign of genius.” This 
remark, it seems to me, goes to the heart of the 
matter; and I will add to it this further one: that to 
me Robert Franz seems worthy of that fuller laurel, 
because in him I think I recognize that “depth and 
inwardness” of Schumann united with the naiveté of 
Schubert. Granting that Franz has in his songs, with 
finest artist hand, know how to use the last and 
highest means of his art; granting that for the tech- 
nique of his accompaniments he has availed himself 
of the entire perfection into which the modern treat- 
ment of the instrument has shaped itself; granting 
that every detail with him is worked out and finished 
with the fineness of a miniature: still his songs 
seem as if they had streamed forth, of themselves 
without pains, without reflexion, (which you feel very 
sensibly at times in Schumann), from a rich, deep, 
beautiful soul’s life, just as the flower exhales its fra- 
grance. The Schubertians, who would like to bury 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Liederkreis an die éntfernte Geliebte,” his 
“ Wachtelschlag,” ‘‘Nachtlied,” songs to Goethe’s 
poems, &c., as deep as possible beneath the master’s 
Symphony scores, lest some one or another should 
deem the “Quail” song and the “Mignon” song 
comparable to the analegous compositions of Schu- 
bert, and should venture to remark how, after all, 
Beethoven was by far the higher spirit as compared 
with the freshness of perception and quick sensibility 
we find in Schubert,—the Schubertians will exclaim 
high treason, if I openly declare, that to me Robert 
Franz in the worth and beauty of his songs stands by 
the side of Franz Schubert, if not also in the fulness 
and the richness thereof; for who among modern 
writers can claim for himself that fulness of motives, 
that variety of characterization, which knows always 
how to find the right tone amid themes as different as 


RSLehn ets, 


* “ Deutsche Tondichter von Bach bis auf die 
Gegenwart,” (German Composers, from J. 8. Bech to the 
present time), by Dr. Emm Naumann.—The book contains 
lectures which the author had delivered before young ladies— 
for this end as excellent as possible, and earnestly to be com- 
mended therefore to reading ladies. It is a sort of genuine 
ladies wine—the finest Muscat-Liinel. Occasionally, too, our 
author presents nous autres men with a glass of “genuine 
Constantia from the Cape.’’ As such I reckon the intelligent, 
deeply searching remarks on Handel’s Oratorios in comparison 
with Bach’s religious music, the valuable discussion upon Mo- 
zart’s Figaro, &c. I wish the book may have the widest cir. 


culation, and that the young ladies may find in other intellec- 
tual departments a teacher as amiable, as noble in his tone of 
thought, as well informed, as they do here in music. 
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possible, that freshness of life, or, if you will, that de- 
light in all the forms of life, that high originality, 
which we find in Schubert ? 

A striking remark is made by the unknown author 
of an essay upon Robert Franz (in the Deutsche Mu- 
sikzeitung, Oct. 27, 1860), in which a comparative 
glance is also cast upon Franz Schubert ; to-wit: 
“Schubert for the most part chooses picturesque situ- 
ations for his subjects (a Winter journey, Miller songs, 
Ossian songs, Goethe’s Gretchen, Erlking, Suleika, 
&e.); and here the accompaniment to the melody 
stands out with very independent, graphic promi- 
nence ; of pure mood songs, songs expressing states 
of mind or feeling merely, Schubert knows almost 
nothing; of Heine’s songs he has composed only 
six.” I would add: “If Franz Schubert is the blue, 
golden sunny day, whose light irradiates and trans- 
figures all the fulness of the world with its phenome- 
na, so is Robert Franz the still, serious night beneath 
the wide, eternal starry heavens, where all the out- 
lines blend together in great quiet masses fading into 
twilight. His muse is like the Lotus blossom of his 
own wonderful song, which unveils its flower face to 
the rising moon, and ‘“‘b/iiht und gliiht und leuchtet.’’ 
Robert Franz, quite the contrary to Schubert, has 
composed almost only ‘mood songs ;” hence it i8 just 
Heine‘s poetry which he prefers to treat ; and that of 
Lenau also. At any rate, if we name Mendelssohn 
and Schumann as the legitimate followers of Schu- 
bert, we must name with them as the third (or as the 
foremost) Robert Franz. Whoever is fond of play 
npon words, suggestive alliterations, may please him- 
self with noting how singularly the names: “Franz 
Schubert, Robert Schumann, Robert Franz” run 
into one another in their very sound. 

The name Robert Franz is everywhere named with 
the highest respect. “Justly,”’ says the author of the 
essay above cited, ‘is he counted with Schubert and 
Schumann as the third German song composer.” 
(Again another Triad!) His songs are becoming 
recognized and praised as classic flowers of German 
Tone-Art. But could the songs themselves take up 
the word, they would perhaps exclaim, after the anal- 
ogy of one of Lessing’s epigrams : “We should like 
to be less praised and more sung.” Our parlor sing- 
ers, of both sexes, are shy of a Franz song; it makes 
demands upon them which go far beyond the twelve 
tables of the law of the Salon; and the young man 
who has to accompany Miss Adalberta Zephyrina in 
a song of Franz, casts a glance into the book and on 
the piano accompaniment, and thinks “he must study 
that over first.” The concert singers finger over the 
leaves of a volume of our master’s songs, seeking in 
vain for songs of which the concluding phrases are a 
translation into music of the ancient vos plaudite 
(Applaud, good people !). 

What should they make, for example, of such a 
song as “Ls hat die Rose sich beklagt” (The Rose com- 
plaineth to itself), Op. 42, No. 5, which flies by like 
a fleeting breath of rosy fragrance? Yet would the 
singers only search more carefully, they would find 
some things well adapted for setting a hundred or 
more pairs of hands in motion in a concert room; 
like that one pulsing with the fieriest life, “Er ist 
gekommen in Sturm und Regen, (Op. 4, No. 7). This 
seng, to be sure, with its excited and impassioned 
impetus, over-reaches the most peculiar style of the 
composer, that which forms the ground feature of his 
music. I have already likened this ground feature 
to the solemn, silent, dreamy night—perhaps it speaks 
the purest and deepest from that incomparable song 
in this sense: “ Weil auf mir, du dunkles Auge” (Op. 
9, No. 3)—no official preghiera, bat a prayer out of 
the deepest soul ; in a somewhat different vein is the 
majestic “Ave Maria,” transfigured in the golden 
glow of sunset. 

Franz, as we have said, inclines to Lenau’s poetry, 
and he has composed a set of his “Schilflieder” (Op. 
2). Bat to the poetry of Heine he is drawn only where 
the poet allows his feeling to speak out parely, with- 





out killing itself, as he sometimes does, in the last 
verse, by an ironical dagger thrust. He also likes the 
poetry of Eichendorff, with its dreamy murmur of 
fountains and lilac fragrance. Also those reflective 
poems known under the name of Mirza Schaffy, 
where from beneath the Oriental turban a European 
eye looks roguishly and confidingly out at us, are 
welcome to him. In every instance Franz chooses 
his texts with a fine feeling—better indeed than 
Schumann, whom, with all love and reverent appre- 
ciation, I cannot acquit of some mistakes in this re- 
gard; for, to give a definite example, to compose a 
poem like ‘Die Kartenschiaegerin,” or “Die rothe 
Hanne,” is a mistake ; and the choral refrain (ad 
libitum) in the latter song : ‘‘ Gott sei der rothen Hanne 
gnadig, der Wrlddieb liegt in sich’rer Hut,” shows an 
inconceivable want of taste (I really can find no 
milder word) fora Schumann. What miserable song 
texts Weber had to put up with! He has preserved 
the mostly very little poets, whose names we read at 
the head of his songs, in the spirit of his music, 
where they have kept well to the present day. 


(To be Continued). 





Richard Wagner. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the London “ Observer.”’ 


The sketch in question forms the opening number 
of vol. J. of Wagner’s collected writings, which we 
reviewed some weeks ago, and extends up to 1842. 
As we are in a condition to supply additional facts, 
we think it would be worth while to give some ex- 
tracts, and to carry the sketch on to the present day. 
The literature concerning Wagner’s artistic doings 
has reached dimensions of surprising magnitude ; 
ever since 1845, when Tannhduser was produced at 
Dresden, all manner of competent critics have as- 
saulted the musician of the future, or broken a lance 
in his honor, so that long before our day their unfor- 
tunate victim has attained the distinetion of being, 
if not the best understood, certainly the best-abused 
artist in Europe. * * + * 

Wagner’s books and dramas must be made to speak 
for themselves ; but if ever a biography be written it 
would be best done by himself, and on the scheme of 
Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, wherein all that ap- 
pertains to the author’s spiritual development is car- 
ried out in full, and personal details are but slightly 
sketched, or even colored, as artistic necessity would 
dictate. In the mean time the following facts may 
not be unwelcome :— 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born 22d of May, 
1813. His father, an officer of police, died six months 
alter his birth. His step-father, Ludwig Geyer, was 
an actor and a painter, as well as the author of seve- 
ral comedies. He took his*family te Dresden, and 
had the intention of bringing up Richard as a pain- 
ter, but the boy was invincibly awkward at drawing. 
Geyer, too, died early, and just before his death, 
Richard, seven years old, was taught to play several 
tunes on the piano, and it was then first surmised that 
he might possibly possess talents for music. At nine 
he was sent to the Kreutz-schule, at Dresden, with a 
view to the usual university career. His sisters at 
that time learned to play the piano properly ; he lis- 
tened without receiving instruction himself. At 
length a tutor was propounded, “Cornelius Nepos.” 
He was induced to give him pianoforte lessons. 
Soon after the first finger exercises, the boy was 
caught studying by ear the overture to Der Freischiitz. 
The master thought him a hopeless case, and was 
not far wrong, for Wagner has to the present day 
continued playing the piano in an abominable fash- 
ion. But music, though he was enthusiastic about it, 
was but an accessory to his studies, Greek, Latin, 
mythology, and ancient history being the main points. 
He made poems too. Once, in his eleventh year, the 
task of making a poem upon the death of a lately de- 
ceased member of the school was proposed to the 
pupils ; Wagner’s, being the best, was vrinted, after 
the removal of much bombastic excrescence. Now, 
of all things, he wished to become a poet. He sketch- 
ed tragedies in the ancient Greek form, and he passed 
muster in the school for a clever fellow in literis. As 
a member of third form he translated the first twelve 
books of the Odyssey ; he learnt English, too, so as 
to be able to read Shakspeare properly, and he trans- 
lated bits metrically. As a fruit of this stady an im- 
mense tragedy was projected by the lad, a concoction 
made up of Hamlet and King Lear on a grand scale. 





Forty-two men died in the course of it, and he was 
obliged to make the greater number return as ghosts, 


so as to keep the last act sufficiently stocked with 
dramatis persone. He was at work on this play tor 
two years, left Dresden during its progress and came 


“to Leipsic. Here, at the concerts of the Gewandhaus 


it was, that the works of Beethoven and Mozurt, es- 
pecially the former, made an enormous impression 
upon him, and, in imitation of Beethoven’s Egmont, 
he wanted to add similar music to his play. Mean- 
while his family had discovered that he had allowed 
this pursuit entirely to supersede his attention to 
philology, and there were, of course, endless troubles 
and recriminations in consequence. But he was not 
to be stopped. He wrote overtures for grand orches- 
tra, a sonata, a quartet, &c. One overture, which he 
describes as the culminating point of his musical ab- 
surdities, was actually performed at the Leipsic 
Theatre. The public laughed at it, but the composer 
was much impressed by this first appearance in pub- 
lic. . 

Soon after this, and while he was a student at the 
Leipsic University, he felt the necessity of a strict 
and regular study of music, and he found the right 
man for his purpose in Theodor Weinlig, who was 
cantor at the Thomas School. With him he went 
through a thorough course of counterpoint, and laid 
asolid foundation for his future artistic development. 
Now were brought forth a considerable number of 
works, an overture, a symphony, the libretto, and 
some musical numbers for a tragic opera, &c. The 
year 1833 he spent at Wiirzburg, on a visit to a 
brother, an experienced singer, composing an opera 
in three acts, Die Feen, for which the story was taken 
from Gozzi’s Woman Snake. After this, another 
opera, Das Liebesverbot, after Shakspere’s Measure 
for Measure, was completed. It was a difficnlt sub- 
ject, and he was imprudent enough to give a_perfor- 
mance of it at Magdeburg, in 1836, where for two 
years he had been conductor at the theatre, after only 
twelve days’ preparation. The result was null, 
though some numbers which had been tolerably sung 
were applauded. The Magdeburg Theatre failed 
soon after this, and Wagner went to Berlin, with the 
hope of getting his opera performed there ; failed, of 
course, and then, penniless’ and encumbered with 
debts, he accepted a conductorship at the theatre of 
Konigsberg. There, in 1836, he married, and com- 
posed an overture, Rule Britannia. In 1837, we find 
him conductor at the theatre of Riga, and making 
sketches for his five-act tragic opera, Rienzi, which, 
as is well known, was the first of his works that has 
gained acceptance at most European opera-houses. 
He executed it on an immense ecale, so as to make it 
suitable for the largest theatres only. - With two acts 
of it finished, he started without money or connec- 
tions, and without the smallest definite plan of action, 
for Paris. 

At Boulogne, where he rested some weeks, he made 
the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, who, after seeing the 
score of Rienzi, gave him letters of introduction to the 
musical and theatrical notabilities of Paris. In con- 
sequence of these, things looked bright for some little 
time at Paris, but he soon found that to gain a hear- 
ing in Paris without the aid of influential friends on 
the spot (Meyerbeer did not stay there for any length 
of time during the two years of Wagner’s sojourn) 
was a Herculean task beyond the reach even of such 
indomitable energy as his. He kept himself alive by 
writing articles for the Gazette Musicale, composing 
songs to French words, and, lastly, when things took 
a particularly unfavorable turn, by making arrange- 
ments for publishers of operatic tunes for all sorts of 
instruments. We have ourselves seen airs from Don- 
izetti’s Favorita, arranged by Wagner for the cornet- 
a piston. Of serious work, during these years, an 
overture to Goethe’s Faust, the final three acts of 
Rienzi, and the poem and music to his Fliegende Hol- 
laender, which latter was composed in seven weeks, 
must be enumerated. Giving up all hopes of Paris, 
he sent the score of Rienzi to the Court Theatre of 
Dresden. It was accepted, performed with immense 
success, in 1842, and Wagner, who had followed it 
to Dresden, found himself of a sudden the most popu- 
lar man there, and the King of Saxony’s court Ca- 
pellmeister. A performance of Der Fliegende Hl- 
laender followed on the 2nd January, 1845 ; and now, 
amidst the arduous duties of a principal conductor- 
ship at the Dresden Opera, one of the largest of Ger- 
man theatres, at which the performances are contind- 
ed all the year round, and the répértoire is most varied, 
he conceived and executed the poems and music to 
Tannhaeuser and Lohengrin, the cantata, Das Lieb- 
esmahl der Apostel, and the poems to Die Meistersinger 
and Siegfried’s Tod. 

The revolution of 1849, in which Wagner took ac- 
tive part with written or spoken addresses, put an 
end to his connection with Dresden ; he had to fly, 
and to seck refuge at Zurich. During the next ten 
years he appeared before the public, if we except @ 
few concerts which he conducted here and there, 
amongst which we may mention the eight concerts 0! 
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the London Philharmonic Society in the season of 
1815, only as a writer on musical esthetics. In 1852, 
he was at work on the poems of Das Rheingold and 
Die Walkie, the composition of which was complet- 
ed in 1854, and in ’55 he began Tristan und Isolde 
and Siegfried. Ithad, during ten years of exile, 
been impossible for him to witness a performance in 
German of any of his dramatic works. Tannhaeuser, 
Der Hollaender, and Rienzi had become prime favo- 
rites everywhere in Germany, yet it was not until 
1861 that he was allowed to return to his country. 
On the 9th of May in that year he heard Lohengrin 
for the first time at Vienna. Two months before that 
Tannhaeuser had been hooted off the stage at the 
Grand Opera of Paris, by the members of the Jockey 
Club. In 1863, he appeared at Vienna, Prague, 
Leipsic, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Pesth, &c., conduct- 
ing orchestral concerts with brilliant success ; and in 
May, 1866, King Ludwig II. called him to Munich 
where, in 1865, Tristan, in 1868, Die Meistersinger, in 
1869, Das Rheingold, and in 1870, Die Walkiire were 
performed, for the first time; the last, too, without 
the composer’s co-operation. In August of that vear 
he was married a second time, to Cosima von Biilow, 
nee Liszt . 

It would seem that his artistic career is about to 
reach its culminating point in the course of next year, 
when his most elaborate works—Der Ring der Nebe- 
lungen, a trilogy; Die Walkure, Siegfried, Gotterdam- 
merung, with a preparatory evening, Das Rheingold, 
are to be produced under his own direction, at a thea- 
tre to be built for the purpose qt Bayreuth. The 
shares, issued for seats during three successive per- 
formances of four eveuings each, have been eagerly 
bought up; and thus the pecuniary difficulty, which 
so long stood in the way of Wagner’s realizing this, 
his most cherished project, is at last overcome. Let 
these performances turn out a defeat of Sedan for his 
opponents,,or of Waterloo for him; it is, at all events, 
beyond dispute that they will be the most interesting, 
and the most carefully prepared musical performan- 
ces, that Germany has ever seen. 





Handel’s First Oratorios. 


However ancient may be the musical mystery and 
the Roman oratory drama, it is very clear the Handel 
oratorio is a growth upon the Racine, Lulli, and Ra- 
meau concert spirituale, or sacred drama, invented by 
Mme. de Maintenon for the gratification of the French 
king and the display of her troupe of beautiful girls 
in the convent of St. Cyr. Lulli’s ‘“Athaliah” and 
“Esther” set to the opera or drama by Racine was 
not the “Esther” of Handel, which Coiman described 
in his diary as “an opera without acting, the singers 
being in a sort of gallery,” for it was written in the 
right theatrical vein, and had all the advantage of 
suitable action and representative dress. Such was 
the French oratorio. At the first presentation of 
Handel’s “Esther” in England—Handel takes the 
Racine and Lulli subject—it was played in character 
by the Chapel Royal boys ; but when afterwards given 
to the general public the drama was performed with- 
out dress and action. From the construction of the 
dramas of “Esther,” “Deborah,” “Belshazzar,” “Jo- 
seph,” “Jephtha,” “Joshua,” and others of the Bibli- 
cal cast it is plain Handel had the scene and the stage 
in his mind’s eye, and would have mounted his sa- 
cred operas with all due dramatic accessories, had not 
English tastes and customs forbidden the experiment. 

Handel’s first attempts in oratorio were modelled 
on the prevalent fashion of songs and duets, and but 
short choruses. In this country it was difficult in his 
day to get native singers capable of singing his solo 
music, and the Italians were not always at hand, nor 
at his disposal, nor qualified to sing in the English 
language. It was, necessary therefore to make a 
change, and to rely more upon the chorus than the 
solo singer. Although when Handel displaced Dr. 
Pepusch as Chapel Master to the Duke of Chandos, 
he had composed some large anthems, still it was not 
until ten years afterwards (1731) that he commenced 
to write his big choral compositions for the oratorio. 

The “‘Acis and Galatea’”’ was first remodelled, and 
then the “Esther,” which in its new form was pro- 
duced in 1732 “in the manner of a Coronation Ser- 
vice.” After this came the “Deborah,” given, 1733, 
in the Italian Opera House in the Haymarket. It 
was advertised as an opera, “a dramatic entertain- 
ment,” and the house was to be filled up in “a par- 
ticular manner.” ‘Deborah’? was a great success, 
and it led to the “‘Athaliah”—another Racine drama 
and also a great favorite. 

With “Deborah” Handel began his odd, strange, 
and curious way of “making up” his sacred dramas. 
With the “Jsrael in Egypt” he borrowed from his 
neighbors—with the “Deborah” he pillaged from his 
own works. In 1717 he composed his now well- 
known Passione music; in 1707 he had written some 
Vesper Psalm choruses at Rome, and in 1727 he had 











composed the new anthem music for the Coronation 
of Geerge II. The “Deborah” has some gorgeous 
choral music written expressly for the work, but 
much of the oratorio isa compilation from the Ves- 
per Psalms, the Passione and the Coronation music. 
The chorus ‘‘Plead Thy just cause” is manipulated 
out of the “Dixit Dominus,” and so also is “See the 
prond chief.” ‘The King shall rejoice” supplies the 
music to “The Great King of kings,” and the cho- 
ruses “Let thy deeds,” and “Despair all around,” 
together with the two Hallelujah choruses, are select- 
ed from the Cororation music. The grand choral 
opening “Immortal Lord” terminates with a make 
up from the Queen Anne’s Birthday Ode for 1713. 
As it is with the choruses so it is with songs—some 
of which are transplantations from the ‘ Passione,” 
others from the Birthday Ode. But there is in the 
new music a manifest advance in form and size. 
Bach, in 1729, had appeared with his great double 
choir and double orchestra ‘Passione” of the St. 
Matthew, and by 1732 it may well be conceived that 
Handel had heard of this gigantic undertaking, and 
had made up his mind to do something equally large 
should opportunity and means allow him. He had 
imitated the Court oratorio of St. Cyr, taken the 
“Esther” of Lulli for his model, and would now con- 
descend to take a leaf out of the folio of the great 
Leipsic contrapuntist. In general brilliancy of melo- 
dy,a clear, rolling on accompaniment,simple, straight- 
forward counterpoint, grand and noble points, and a 
perpetual swing of unmistakeable rhythm, Handel 
well knew-he could enter the field with any living 
composer, and beat him perhaps in all these points. 
His long experience as a dramatic composer had 
taught him the strength and the weakness of human 
ears and human heads, and no one knew better than 
he what was required to create and sustain interest. 
He could write with superlative grandeur, with ex- 
pressive force, with great pictorial effect, and with 
the deepest pathos, but he had the wit to feel that 
these were things to be held in reserve, and that for 
ordinary attraction—a go on—trot, trot, trot, and in 
rather a sublunary style, was the order best adapted 
to suit our English public. Artful contrivance, and 
appropriate and deep-seated expression might do in 
Leipsic, and in a Leipsic church, but would fail in 
London, and in a London theatre. Handel relied 
then on his fire and energy, his unexampled com- 
mand over mechanism, his good memory, his ready 
wit : and in his first oratorios his exuberance, inge- 
nuity, and felicitous execution, his stately and ever- 
moving accompaniments, his quick and characteristic 
expression take the place of those sublimer bursts 
which so mark his later oratorios. Itis not that his 
science is less deep, his harmony less profound, his 
feeling less acute, his perception less vivid; but in 
these first works, introducing the new thing called an 
oratorio into this country, Handel had to be cautious 
and wary, and in some sense to feel his way. 

The great charm of Handel’s early work is its 
freshness; the composer seems to rejoice over what 
he is doing, and is neither in lack of matter or time 
to say it. Perhaps the most effective piece of writing 
in the “Deborah” is the chorus which ends the first 
act—the Hallelujah chorus, from the Coronation An- 
them, “Let Thy Hand be strengthened.” It is not 
so long as the ‘‘Hallelujah” which ends this oratorio, 
and which is taken from the Coronation Anthem 
“The King shall rejoice ;” nor is it so elaborate. It 
is simply conceived in the best Italian way, and there 
is nothing to check its clear conception from the first 
bar to the last. In power it is enormous, and the ef- 
fect is beyond measure exhilarating. As a model for 
church music to be used in a cathedral, it is not only 
unexceptionable but unparalleled. What a charm 
would be the services in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral if music like this could be heard in 
these two high churches! Its best recommendation 
remains; it is as easy to execute, as it is grand in re- 
sult, needing but little rehearsal from either singers 
or players of but moderate pretensions. Although 
we describe it as an early work, the term must be re- 
ceived with some qualification. George II. was 
crowned in 1727, Handel was sixteen years of age at 
the commencement of the century, and he was there- 
fore forty-three when writing this Coronation Music. 
He was in the prime of life, and it must be borne in 
mind that although he did not really commence ora- 
torio composition until 1731, he had composed over 
forty operas, and had never ceased writing from the 
time when he first took up the pen to write the music 
for the Thanksgiving Day Service celebrated in St. 
Paul’s, in the presence of Queen Anne, for the peace 
of Utrecht. 

The public are now familiar with the opera, or or- 
atorio, of “Deborah,” aud there remains the unheard 
oratorio of “Athaliah.” The “Athaliah” proves 
the third of what may be termed Handel’s early ora- 
torios, and it is a most lively, genial, brilliant, and 
magnificent composition. A great favorite it was in 





Handel’s day, and it still retains all its elements of 
popularity. 

“Athaliah” was repeatedly performed at Exeter 
Hall in the days when Joseph Surman was sole mon- 
arch of that place, and why it should ever have been 
laid on one side is beyond comprehension. The 
overture is one of the best Handel ever made; the 
Baal music is altogether charming ; the priests’ mu- 
sic is superb; and the destruction of “Athaliah” and 
her idolatrous crew is gorgeously fine and overwhelm- 
ing. If from its reproduction Mendelssohn’s “£/i- 
jah” should lose some little of its interest, the musi- 
cal public will be the gainers, and may learn how the 
young oratorio composer of 1847 studied at the feet 
of the great oratorio composer of 1733. No doubt 
there have been found out many new ways of making 
music during the intervening century, but none even 
yet has been produced which can rival or approach 
the strength and solidity of the Handelian system. It 
is a method that made both Handel and Bach, and 
its secret is not generally known to music makers. 
Every presentation of an unknown oratorio of Han- 
del will be a republication of his method of compos- 
ing, by which our modern composers will be enlight- 
ened, the singer instructed, and the general public 
delighted.—London Orchestra. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Wm. Mason’s Piano Technics. 
BY W. 8S. B. MATHEWS. 


The modern art of piano-playing dates no further 
back than Hummel, and in its more distinctive de- 
velopment, only so far as Thalberg, Liszt, and Cho- © 
pin. The pianoforte itself in its present sonority, 
delicate action, and expressive tone, has been achiev- 
ed for the first time by manufacturing firms still in 
the full tide of succtssful operation. 

The first great attempt to provide a course of exer- 
cises calculated to develope all the necessary muscles 
was by Hummel, and filled a book of five or six hun- 
dred pages. By diligent study of this work it was 
possible for one to acquire a technique adequate to 
the performance of classic music ; but for the works 
of Liszt and Chopin it affords no adequate prepara- 
tion. For many years Bach’s “Well-Tempered Cla- 
vier” was the dependence of teachers for rendering 
the fingers independent of each other. Of late, how- 
éver, this work has been going out of use, for the 
reason that it is inadequate to the development of a 
sufficiently vigorous touch to elicit the sonorous tone 
that modern taste requires. 

There are also a large number of “Studies” by 
Czerny and others, each designed to meet some par- 
ticular mechanical deficiency. But excellent as these 
are, they require too much time ; and this because 
they are not sufficiently radical. The few simple 
principles that underlie the use of the hand in piano- 
playing are therein nowhere developed. The same 
is true, but in a less degree, of Plaidy’s excellent 
system of technics. Too much stress is laid upon 
the so-called “five-finger” position of the hand, to the 
serious neglect of certain important classes of mus- 
cles*(as will hereafter appear), and not enough pro- 
vision is made for that variety of touch and emphasis 
which expressive playing so largely requires. 

All these elaborate systems meet one formidable 
adversary in the fact that the great piano virtuosi 
have each some favorite exercise, always of a simple 
character, by the diligent practice of which they man- 
age to keep their hands in serviceable condition. For 
instance, Thalberg used scales with accents; Liszt 
uses this exercise : 
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played ascending and descending with cach pair of 
fingers in turn. This same exercise, if I am correct- 
ly informed, is Miss Mehlig’s usual dependence. 
Dreyschock practiced arpeggios. Wehli depends on 


scales. Now it stands to reason that if elaborate vol- 


umes of Etudes like Czerny’s and Kohler’s are neces- 
sary to develop the hand to a reasonable efficiency, a 
similar course of practice will be necessary in order 
to keep it in that state when once attained. But 
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that simple means serve to keep the hand in an effi- 
cient state, the practice of the great virtuosi referred 
to, sufficiently proves. 

A more complete system of practice than those of 
Thalberg, Liszt, or Dreyschock, and a far more sim- 
ple and radical one than those of Czerny, Kobler, 
and the others, has been developed by Mr. William 
Mason, and after undergoing the test of a number of 
years’ use in teaching, was published in the last part 
of “Mason and Hoadley’s New Method for Piano- 
forte” in 1867. My first knowledge of this system 
was drawn solely from the book when first published. 
My first impression was that the distinctive feature 
of the new system was the accentuation, and the use 
of this I fonnd to be very much to the advantage of 
my pupils, as it gave their playing a decision and 
characteristic energy which before was wanting. I 
found also that it greatly improved their sense of 
rhythm ; but at the same time, especially in the case 
of those who practiced on poor pianos, or who were 
wanting in a delicate musical ear, I found that the 
practice of accentuation in groups of twos, threes, and 
fours, if long continued, had the effect to render the 
touch exceedingly dry and unmusical. 

Nearly two years ago I had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the method in which Mr. Mason himself ap- 
plied the system, and then I learned that it was his 
practice to keep the pupil but a very+short time on 
the proximate accents (the twos, threes, and fours), 
and to go immediately to the larger systems of group- 
ing, the eights, nines and sixteens; and that espec- 
ially the nines held a very high place in his estima- 
tion. By degrees, also, I discovered that the great 
dietinguishing trait of his system of exercises was not 
in the accentuation, but in the peculiar combination 
of arpeggio and scale practice, together with his own 
modification of Liszt’s two-finger exercise ; and that 
this combination was based on a practical experience 
of the benefit therefrom derived, as well as from a 
philosophical analysis of the various groups of mus- 
cles employed in piano-playing. And of this ration: 
ale of technics I propose now to speak. 

In playing the pianoforte there are three classes of 
motions employed by the fingers. First, and sim- 
plest, the direct vertical action of the fingers, as re- 
quired in the five-finger exercises, the hand remaining 
quiet but not rigid. Second, the lateral adjustment 
of the fingers so as to bring each over its own key. 
This class of actions enters into the performance of 
all scales, arpeggios, and, in short, all passages ex- 
cept five-finger exercises. And this requires the 
carefal training of the lateral muscles of the fingers— 
a point fatally overlooked in elementary practice 
hitherto. Third, the complete flexion of all the 
joints of the fingers, as partly illustrated on pages 40 
and 62 of Mason and Hoadley’s Method. These 
three classes embrace, I believe, all the finger actions 
that enter into playing. There'remains the action of 
the hand in chords and octaves, and the training of 
the arm to measure skips accurately. Let us now 
discuss in detail the exercises resorted to for each of 
these three kinds of action. 

Contrary to precedent, Mr. Mason spends very 
little time in the practice of the first class of motions, 
for these enter into all the others, and a moderate 
amount of attention at the outset is sufficient to es- 
tablish the proper method of performing them. The 
beginner takes first the two-finger exercise, thus : 
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The first finger is placed on C and Aeld down with 
asteady pressure; the second finger is extended, 
straight, so as to bring the point about an inch above 
the key, and the D is struck in the act of instantly 
shutting the finger, as illustrated in the case of the 
whole hand by the cuts on pages 40 and 62 as before 
mentioned. This exercise is to be played very 











slowly, not more than one note a second, up and 
down the scale one octave, at least ten times. Then 
comes exactly the same thing with the second and 
third fingers, and therf with the third and fourth. A 
similar routine is gone through with the left hand. 
The points on which caution is necessary are two: 
See that the first key is held down exactly until the 
second is struck ; Second, take care to have the sec- 
ond key struck with a sweeping motion of the point of 
the finger as it passes from its raised position extend- 
ed to its point of contact with the palm of the hand 
(as when the fist is doubled up); this finger strikes 
the key in passing, and the moment of contact be- 
tween the finger and the key is as short as possible. 
Both keys are struck somewhat firmly, so as to give 
out a bold, sonorous tone. In this way great strength 
and independence of finger are acquired. In time, 
however, a certain hardness will begin to manifest 
itself in the touch, and this must be met when it ap- 
pears with the rapid and light practice of the same 
exercise, the motion being now confined to what 
anatomists call the- joints of the first phalanx of the 
fingers. In giving this exercise to pupils the teacher 
should play it in concert with them ; in this way they 
acquire the proper movement much more rapidly. 

Of this exercise much might be said. These two 
kinds of touch, the clinging and the staccato or elastic, 
afford a summary of the art of phrasing; for the 
clinging touch we use to carry a melody, and the 
elastic or staccato to terminate a phrase. It brings 
into action in the simplest and surest way possible, 
the sustained tension of certain muscles in prolong- 
ing a tone, and the instantaneous flexion of all the 
joints of the fingers and all the contractile muscles. 

In a twenty years’ diligent study of the piano and 
piano-teaching, I have never found another one exer- 
cise that would alone go so far to keep the hand in 
good condition as the systematic practice of this for 
twenty minutes a day. 

Mr. Mason’s second “best holt” (as somebody out 
West says) is the arpeggio of the diminished chord 
and its changes, as treated in the Method before re- 
ferred to. A new pupil is first given the chord by 
being made to place his thumb on C, and then omit 
two keys and put down the next finger, and so on till 
all are down. Thus is obtained the diminished 
chord of C ; and so learned the pupil will never for- 
get it. The first few weeks’ practice on the arpeggio 
of this chord is done by the hands separately, the left 
hand coming up four octaves, and the right hand 
playing down. This is done at first without accentu- 
ation, until the pupil playing slowly can easily find 
the right keys to strike. It is then accented in fours, 
beginning with the first tone, according to the pattern 
given in Nos. 174 and 175, on page 195 of Mason & 
Hoadley’s Method. When the diminished chord can 
be well done in these ways, the “harmonic changes” 
are introduced, with small scholars one at a time; 
with larger ones, two changes at alesson. The value 
of the changes lies in this, that each new adjustment 
places the lateral or /umbrici muscles of the fingers in 
a different relative tension. And the value of this 
arpeggio in general consists in the separation it gives 
the fingers, and in using the third finger as often as 
the first and second, whereas the scale employs this 
weak finger only half as often. As soon as the ac- 
centuation of eights has heen well mastered, the pupil 
is introduced to that of threes, and through that to 
nines, as in Nos. 177 and 178 in the same book. The 
reason of placing the threes and nines after the fours 
is that in the latter the accent falls on the same finger 
throughout the exercise, while in threes and nines 
the accent never falls on the same finger twice in suc- 
cession. 

The grouping of nines makes it necessary to carry 
the arpeggio up and down nine times before it termi- 
nates with an accent on the lower key. And this at 
once affords the pupil great assistance in sustained per- 


Jormance, one of the greatest difficulties the beginner 


meets; for in this case the whole mind is given to the 





effort to come through successfully the whole nine 
times, no attention being diverted to the effort to fol- 
low notes with the eye. As soon as the individual 
arpeggios are carried through each nine times easily, 
the pupil is given a routine performance, embracing 
the diminished chord and the six harmonic changes, 
(Nos. 180, 181, 182, 187, 188 and 189), each of 
which in succession is played up and down once, in 
the accent of nines, and the whole rontine is repeated . 
nine times, in all sixty three times up and down the 
key-board. This exercise looks formidable in the 
description, but if led up to properly, it is easily un- 
derstood by small scholars, and practiced with great 
interest. 

The advantage of using the hands separately in 
this way consists in a greater certainty that the left 
hand accents and plays cleanly, as well as the right ; 
and as each one is carried in its easiest direction, a 
finger touch is more readily obtained. That the 
playing is to be perfectly legato, I need not say. 
Should there be any difficulty about this, have the 
exercise practiced very slowly (one note a second) 
and while the finger holds the key, let the next finger 
be raised preparatory to striking the next key, so that 
the moment when the stroke begins the point of the fin- 
ger isat least an inch from the key. The advantages 
of the accentuation are to be found in the cultivation of 
the pupil’s sense of rhythm, the more intelligent train- 
ing of the finger to strike heavy or light at will, and 
the consequent cultivation of the ear to discriminate 
aud listen for equality or emphasis, according to the 
artistic requirement of the moment. After a thor- 
ough course of this kind extending through at least 
two diminished chords and their changes, both hands 
are employed together in sixths, according to Nos. 
196, ete. 

In scale practice, Mr. Mason employs the accent of 
nines, chiefly, through a compass at first of one octave, 
then of two and four ; and in each compass through 
all the major scales. At first rapidity is not sought. 
The fingering is made more certain and the hands 
more independent by the canon form, as in No. 147 
of the book ; only he uses here also the accent, be- 
ginning with the first note of the left hand. This 
canon form is extremely valuable, and scholars prac- 
tice it with great interest. Next in gradation of dif. 
ficulty comes the scale practice in velocity, according 
to the directions given on page 41. This is at first 
to reach but one octave; then let it be extended one 
or two notes at each lesson until four octaves com- 
pass is reached, which you may be sure will not bein 
ashort time. At every lesson, however, give a differ- 
ent scale. What is wanted is perfect equality in all 
keys. This velocity practice requires a firm and 
resonant tone to begin with, a /eggiero touch in pass- 
ing, and a sharp, quick blow on the final key—like 
the crack of a whip. 

These, in brief, are the elements of Mr. Mason’s 
finger technique. I ought to add that the chromatic 
scale is treated with accents, canon and velocity, the 
same as the diatonic, but with less persistence. It 
remains now to speak of his method of combining 
them into a system of daily practice. And this can 
quickly be explained. Forty-five minutes a day prac- 
tice on these exercises will give an excellent parlor 
technique ; and an hour and a quarter a day will give a 
concert technique ;—at least, so says Mr. Mason. To 
the forty-five minute part of the rule I can bear testi- 
mony. The work is divided as follows: two-finger 
exercise, ten minutes; arpeggio, twenty minutes; 
scales, (in the different methods) fifteen minutes ; 
total 45 minutes. And from frequent experiments I 
have no hesitation in declaring that this amount of 
practice so distributed is easier done by the pupil, 
and results in a more brilliant, flexible, and delicate 
technique, than two hours a day exclusively devoted 
to the best exercises of Czerny, Kohler, and the oth- 


ers. And in this way the pupil, out of two hours’ 
practice, has an hour and a quarter left to study 7 
music, and this, after all, is the true chief end of piano 
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lessons. Technique is only a means of artistic per- 
formance, and must be kept in due subjection thereto; 
bu it cannot be kept in due subjection by the allot- 
ment of twice as much practice to exercises as to music. 
Whatever the teacher may say, the pupil will always 
regard as of the most importance the points on 
which she spends most time. 

Should these observations have the effect to cause 
some other piano teacher to break his “lasting si- 
lence,” I shall be exceedingly glad ; for methods are 
to be improved only by free interchange of criticism. 





_ Mile. Nilsson in Opera, 


[From the Boston Daily Advertiser, March 4). 


Boston has said farewell to the great singer whose 
magic skill has brought so many of us under a spell 
more complete and more enchanting than that which 
any other artiste has been able to weave. The pro- 
gramme of Friday evening, offensive as it was to that 
sense of harmony and of unity which is keenest in the 
most highly cultivated minds, had the merit of intro- 
ducing Mlle. Nilsson in thrée representative yet 
strongly contrasted impersonations ; and the pathetic 
and poetic loveliness of her Zucia, the gay witchery 
and vivacity of her Martha and the subtile delicacy 
and intense, restrained passion of her Marguerite will 
linger long in the memories of the listeners, heighten- 
ing the remarkable versatility and creative power of 
the artiste who presented them. 

It would seem as if the series of performances 
which was given on Friday night would be of itself 
sufficient to settle the question of Mlle. Nilsson’s rank 
as an operatic performer with every sensitive and ap- 
preciative mind. But we are bound not to forget that 
the consciousness of her superlative merit, how clear 
soever it was at first, has steadily grown and devel- 
oped in every one who has faithfully followed and 
studied her impersonations : the hetter she is known 
the more complete and wonderful does her genius 
appear ; and in this fact alone we discover the appli- 
cation of a test of real greatness whieh seldom or nev- 
er deceives. From this judgment, which has been 
passed upon Mile Nilxson by the best critical as well 
as popular opinion of Europe and America, we are 
aware that some persons in this country of genuine 
musical taste and unquestionable culture ‘tissent ; but 
the explanation of their disagreement will be found, 
we suspect, in the circumstance that they have seen 
but little of her operatic performance, and have form- 
ed an opinion upon insufficient consideration. Such 
an artiste as Nilsson cannot, of course, be compre- 
hended, even as to her method, in a few scattered 
hearings. And if all who are competent to judge of 
her rank as a performer, would but follow her care- 
fully through an entire series of her operatic assump- 
tions, we do not think it presumptuous to assert that 
their verdict would be practically unanimous as to 
her extraordinary rank. We make no account, we 
hardly need to say, of those who are so jaundiced by 
personal prejudice or so blinded by personal interest 
as to be incapable of doing justice, or of those pitiful 
clamorers whose simple theory of criticism consists in 
valuing artists in inverse proportion to the price of 
tickets affixed by their managers. But as things are, 
what reason can be urged against the claim which is 
made in behalf of Mile. Nilsson for the first place 
among the operatic artistes who have appeared in this 
country since thedays of Grisi? We have never 
heard of but one, and that was founded upon the ludi- 
crous conception of what alone constitutes a great 
singer which may be described as peculiar to Ameri- 
ca. Very many of us insist that our vocal music, 
like our oratory, must be delivered ore rotundo ; that 
the loudest in song and in speech are alike entitled 
to the highest honor. Mlle. Nilsson’s voice, these 
persons tell us, is not so inflexibly true to the pitch, 
not so full, so strong, so brilliant and so sonorous as 
Mme. Rosa’s, for example, and therefore she is not so 
great a singer as the latter, or as some other artistes 
of similar qualifications. It is vain to suggest to such 
critics that Nilsson’s voice is exquisitely and wonder- 
fally sweet, that it has a delicacy of tone which is lit- 
erally incomparable, that it is perfectly cultivated, re- 
markably flexile, and very pure; to all this they 
merely reply that it does not fill their ears as do the 
big, sonorous organs. And if one goes further and 
asserts that for the expressive quality, which is the 
first and highest characteristic of a great singer’s 
voice, Mile. Nilsson’s is préeminent, the remark is 
very likely to be met with sheer uncomprehending 
vacancy. Wedo not mean to say that people of 
good taste have not the right to prefer one order of 
Voices to another, according to their capacity for 
pleasing the ear; but we de protest against the ab- 
surd, crude and inartistic judgment which insists up- 
on despising and depreciating all voices which are not 





of a certain calibre and style ; it would be only just 
as barbarons or as childish to sneer at a tea rose for 
not being a cactus, or to scorn the fragrance of the 
lily of the valley because it is weaker than that of the 
magnolia. 

In discussing the question of preéminence upon the 
operatic stage, however, the standard of comparison 
has one element which is absolutely certain, and 
which may be fairly called self-evident. Assuming, 
in two candidates for the highest places, voices of de- 
cided power and of great beauty, sweetness and cul- 
tivation—though the degree of eminence in these 
qualities may be widely different—that one will inevi- 
tably carry away the palm who has the higher capaci- 
ty for the expression of thought and feeling and the 
greater gift for exciting the emotions of her audience. 
And, judging by this unfailing rale, the unprejudiced 
critic is compelled to assign to Mille. Nilsson the first 
position among all the artistes who have appeared in 
opera in this country during the past fifteen years, 
and the second place among all those who have ever 
favored America with their impersoaations ; and this 
without derogation or depreciation of the high and 
honorable claims of other great and eminent perform- 
ers. The test first mentioned is indeed one which is 
easily applied, and whose results it is impossible for 
anything but the blindest perversity to misinterpret. 

Mile. Nilsson inspires her listeners with ‘thoughts 
above the reaches of their souls”’; she interprets the 
idea of the composer so that it is carried home to the 
consciousness of the dullest spectator ; and she sways 
the hearts of those who hear her as with the verv in- 
spiration of eloquence. Leok into the faces of her 
auditors, and you shall see something far better and 
far higher than that expression of half-animal enjoy- 
ment which comes from drinking the sweetness of 
melodies. It is not alone that she is—as her few de- 
tractors carelessly admit—a great actress ; she is that 
indeed, but she is also a great dramatic singer. Her 
faultless phrasing and her perfect grace and finish of 
style do much to make her so, but she adds to these 
that inexplicable power of charging her music with 
the exact degree and shade of feeling which her ge- 
nius recognizes as demanded hy the composition and 
the situation. Oftentimes indeed,—as we have said 
on other occasions,—she transcends the conception of 
her composer, and gives to his work a fulness, a fer- 
vor and an intensity which proceeds’ rather from her 
own soul than from his. The power of interpreting 
her music emotionally, of extracting from it, as it 
were, every smallest portion of its sentiment, is ex- 
hibited in the minutest details as well as in the main 
conceptions of her renderings. The grand ideas of 
the aria, recitative, or declamatory passage are grasp- 
ed most accurately yet most imaginatively, and every 
delicate phase and variation of the-thonght is fol- 
lowed and expressed with a subtile skill which is al- 
most pictorial in its character. 

Almost numberless illustrations might be given of 
this marvellous double power, but some of the most 
striking are to be found in Mile. Nilsson’s renderings 
of “Non conosci il bel suol’ from ‘‘Mignon,” of her 
part in the ‘‘Zeggiadre Rondinelle” of the same work, 
of “Ah! fors é lui” from “La Traviata,” of the reci- 
tative and air in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” of 
“Damor sul ali rosee,” from ‘Il Trovatore,” and of 
all her music in the great third act of “Faust.” And 
this gift of emotional expression in her music is of 
course supplemented and intensified by her command- 
ing powers as a purely dramatic artiste. Asan act- 
ress, as all who have seen her admit, she is really 
great ; her power reaches from archness and coquetry 
to the highest form of passion and of agony ; every- 
where it is vital, magnetic and impressive. We have 
not even taken into account the personal beauty of 
the artiste, her perfect grace of motion, andthe mar- 
vellous skill and freedom in action and gesture which 
at once delights the eyes and stirs the minds of all 
who see her. Outside these things, and beyond all 
that has been rehearsed, there remains the gift of un- 
questioned genius, which informs and vitalizes all her 
operatic assumptions. Nothing short of this will ac- 
count for that undefined and indefinable charm which 
rests upon all her works as an artiste; nothing else 
will explain the swift electric power which flashes at 
single moments from single tones and looks and ges- 
tures ; nothing but this could avail to make the efforts 
of other performers, who are unquestionably great, 
seem dull and tame and colorless beside hers. That 
she has the producing power of genius has, in truth, 
been seen again and again ; she created the part of 
Ophelia in Thomas’s ‘Hamlet ;” she recreated his 
ime: she has substituted a poetic and passionate 
Lucia for Donizetti’s insignificant heroine ; she has 
made the commonplace Leonora of “Il Trovatore” 
absolutely grand in her intensity ; and she has inter- 

reted the Marguerite of Gounod with a subtilty, an 
insight and an imaginative grasp which have never 
been approached upon our operatic stage. Mlle. 
Nilsson came to this country after she had won the 





high favor of the first European critics and had con- 
quered the andiences of its two greatest capitals. The 
unprecedented success of her American career speaks 
well for the taste of the leaders of our public opinion 
and for the susceptibility of our people to the best 
and noblest interpretation of the divinest of the arts. 





The Musical Pitch. 


Musicians are a combative race—they revel in 
pitched battles. The diapason dispute is again re- 
vived, and vibratory movements are the order, or 
rather disorder of the day. It is no longer a prima 
donna or a tenor who has commenced the conflict, 
but a select body of amateurs, artists and manutac- 
turers, who, in a conclave at the Royal Albert Hall 
have passed a pronunciamiento proclaiming the pitch 
of 528 double vibrations of the C, adopted by the 
Society of Arts some years since, and which is the 
standard agreed upon at Stuttgart, in 1834, at a con- 
gress of professors. This Swabian diapason is to be 
the ruling fork at the recitals of the next Internation- 
al Exhibition, provided Her Majesty’s Commission- 
ers ratify the resolution. It may be remembered that 
the Stuttgart pitch of the Adelphi mathematicians 
and musicians was never adopted except on paper ; 
but the Oratorio Concerts opened originally in St. 
James’s Hall with another pitch—that which was 
made the subject of an Imperial Decree in France, 
the C = 522, and which now prevails in that and 
other countries. But Mr. Barnby, after fighting a 
good buttle, had to strike his flag and revert to the 
Philkarmonic pitch, which has existed so many years. 
A ludicroug attempt by the National Choral Society 
to use a pitch C = 508, suggested by Herr Manns, 
was acemplete fiasco in Exeter Hall. Now it is 
agreed on all hands that some uniform standard is 
highly desirable ; but it is a vexed question amongst 
musicians, at home and abroad, whether it is neces- 
sary to disturb the status quo, for the outlay would 
involve a large expenditure throughout the country, 
and the query, “Who is to pay ?” has never been sat- 
isfactorily answered. The fact is, that without legis- 
lative enactment no uniformity will ever be attained, 
and Parliament as yet has not manifested any very 
special sympathy for musical matters. As things 
stand, after last Saturday’s manifesto there will be in 
the present season divers diapasons. Assuming that 
her Majesty’s Commissioners sanction the Stuttgart 
piteh, the Royal Albert organ must be altered, and 
the leading instrumentalists playing on the wood and 
brass must purchase new instruments. At the Royal 
Italian Opera, Mme. Patti has carried her point with 
the Impressario, who will enforce the French diapa- 
son. The Sacred Harmonic Society, and Philhar- 
monic Society, the Crystal Palace, ete., will assured- 
ly adopt the Stuttgart pitch. We shall have some 
curions charivaris arising out of the varied standards 
of tonality. One curious fact connected with the 
Stuttgart pitch does not appear to have transpired at 
the recent gathering, of which Mr. John Hullah was 
president. Thereis a famed tenor in the Waurtem- 
burg capital, with a magnificent chest voice, who can 
launch the high C sharp with electrical force. It was 
at the instigation of this artist, Herr Sontheim, that 
the congress to change the pitch was held, the King 
of Wurtemburg having been alarmed at the notion of 
losing such a popular singer for a few vibrations 
more or less in existing diapasons But after the ex- 
pense had been incurred, and it was considerable, of 
establishing the newly adopted diapason, Herr Sont- 
heim disliked the change so much, that he insisted 
upon a restoration of the original pitch, and he sings 
with no uncertain sound, to the old standard, at this 
very time. Mr. Sims Reeves, who took such a 
prominent part in the agitation for altering our Phil- 
harmonic standard, proclaiming it to be destructive 
to his voice, has never, during his career, been sing- 
ing more finely, with his organ in better condition, 
than since the pitch of the Oratorio Concerts was 
abandoned. The fact is, that transposition can al- 
ways he resorted to to relieve a singer in distress. 
The C = 538 of the opera houses and concert rooms 
will never be altered, until the financial outlay is pro- 
vided for, and the hard working and ill-paid artists, 
who will have to provide new instruments, are com- 
pensated .—LZondon Orchestra. 





Cotocne.—Third Soirée for Chamber Music : 
Pianoforte Quartet, Schumann ; String Quartet, in C 
minor, Op. 25, Gernsheim ; and Quintet, C major, 
Schubert.—Sixth Giirzenich Concert: Overture to 
Oberon, Weber ; tenor air from Euryanthe, Weber 
(Herr Augustin Ruff, from Mayence) ; Violin Con- 
certo, Broach (Herr Leopold Auer, from St. Peters- 
burg) ; ‘“‘Nordische Sommernacht,” Gernsheim ; An- 
dante and Minuet, from the first Canonische Suite, 
Grimm ; Violin Solos, Ries and Auer; and Second 
Symphony, Mendelssohn. 
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Italian Opera.—Nilsson. 

The brief farewell season (eight nights and two 
matinées) of the fascinating Swedish singer and her 
lyrico-dramatic associates is of the past. Despite the 
enormous prices, the multitude of other entertain- 
ments, musical, theatrical, literary, the inclement 
weather much of the time, and despite fashionable 
Lent, it was a fortnight of crowded houses (except on 
one or two “off nights”—meaning in this case sans- 
Nilsson nights), and success almost unprecedented. 
Indeed so great was the enthusiasm about this fine 
and rare individuality in song and lyrical impersona- 
tion ; so almost universal had become the conviction 
of her positive genius, in addition to the charms of 
voice and person; so versatile and subtile had she 
proved herself in throwing all her own individuality 
into the individuality of each successive réle, howev- 
er different, and re-creating it and giving it a new life, 
hacknied as it might have been for years, that even 
such wretched trash as Verdi’s Trovatore, with Nils- 
son in it, drew twocrammed and eager houses. We 
do not believe that any other singer at thig day could 
keep the same hold on an experienced music-loving 
public with so indifferent and commonplace a reper- 
toire ; for the whole fortnight offered only one new 
piece, Mignon, and of the old familiar pieces not one 
great one, not one work of genius ever fresh, except 
Rossini’s Barbiere for an “eff” night. The well-worn 
and fatiguing names of Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Tro- 
vatore, Martha, Fra Diavolo (the last two really bright 
and charming if not heard too often) exhaust the list. 

Miss Nilsson’s Lucia, in the general opinion, even 
transcended her revivification of the part when 
she was here before. Her subtile genius clothes it- 
self in the cast off garments of an outlived heroine, 
and quickens into life the unsuspected ideal which it 
found within there. The virginal purity and sweet- 
ness, the tremulous forebodings of a young heart 
fearing its own too great happiness, in the first scene ; 
the tragic pathos of the betrothal; even that most 
painful of all things to witness on the stage, ordinari- 
ly, the crazy scene, all became beautiful, consistent, 
luminous with Art’s pure imaginative halo, in her 
new reproduction. And how exquisitely she sang! 
How wonderfully the pure, silvery voice revelled in 
the florid ecstacy of the bravura in the mad scene !— 
Martha, on the other hand, for Nilsson, is pure play 
and self-recovery almost; with inimitable grace and 
archness her elastic voice and spirits go with the gay 
current of the music, her every look and motion mus 
sical as her song. In such things she never quite 
repeats herself; it is hearty, sincere play and partly 
improvised. All the more natural the tenderness, 
when her heart feels the serious side of the adventure. 
Verdi’s Jyovatore we had not ventured to witness for 
at least a decade. The impression that we got of it 
when we heard its first performance in this country, 
in New York, and which we recorded then at length, 
was never modified by further hearings. In plot 
most barbarous and cruel ; in its would-be characters 
nnreal,—some of them mere scarecrows of a sensa- 
tional melodrama; in its music hard and overstrain- 
ed, with plenty of ingenuity, but nota spark of ge- 
nius, and, what is worse, devoid of human tender- 
ness, effective only, not emotional,—the pervading 
musical motive of the piece being a sort of idee sire in 
the crazed brain of a gypsey woman of the whirling 
flame and smoke of her mother’s burning at the stake, 
and the famous Miserere of the last scene being but 
the dismal prelude to another burning,—its populari- 
ty is only to be accounted for upon the same princi- 
ple with the vulgar passion for reading of horrible 
crimes and murders in the newspapers, besides the 
charm which strong, brilliant, quasi impassioned, in- 





tense singing has for the peculiar class of music-lov- 
ers who still cling to the modern Italian opera as 
their ideal of strong if not healthy musical expres- 
sion. This time we heard it once for the sake of the 
new Leonora. Bat the play as a whole, the charac- 
ters, the music were the same as of old, only more s0; 
foo much good music, too many works of genius had 
intervened, widening the gulf between true Art and 
bugaboo productions of this cheap order. Its iron- 
clad and soulless melodies, full of jerk and perpetual 
sforzando, so trying to the voices—tunes which seem 
to have been forged upon those gypsey anvils—have 
just the charm of acrobatic feats. Of musical work- 
ing out of themes, of subtile and fine traits of accom- 
paniment, of true artistic development, of pervading 
geniality, there is nothing. The Miserere is effective, 
by many admired ; but is it not morbid, artificial, 
without religion or a deep sincerity of any kind, and 
does it not dismally pall upon repeated hearing ? The 
one relief was Nilsson; the one part that admits of 
any ideality, such as she would be sure to find in it, 
is that of Leanora. That she did put life and soul 
into the only human personage in the absurd plot,— 
and even that a tame one without a Nilsson—must 
be admitted; and it is new evidence of her creative 
power that she could make it beautiful,touching, noble, 
—in action always, in song wherever the cold, wil- 
ful music would admit,—and this amidst such ghast- 
ly companionship, a ray of pure white light in such a 
lurid atmosphere, was proof enough that her power 
transcends the mere sensational, that her Art is sin- 
cere. Yet why may we not hear her in music better 
worthy of her, in music which she loves far better 
than she can love this, in works like Don Giovanni, 
Figaro, Fidelio,—or in something new like Hamlet, 
all of which she was both ready and eager, on her 
part,to give? When shall we have Opera management, 
which will not make a// secondary to hopes of gain, 
content to minister to Art itself, with faith enough in 
man to know that it will pay—reasonably and surely ? 
Never till Opera becomes a local institution. —Nilsson 
could breathe life into the Leonora; it were too much 
to expect that BriGnori could do the same for that 
nonentity the Troubadour, although he has some 
pretty songs, which the stout gentle tenor sings as 
well as ever, being in good voice of late. But wheth- 
er he be Troubadour or be Edgardo, he is pretty 
much the same. The gypsey Azucena is a somewhat 
picturesque, though niorbid, crazed and gloomy part ; 
Miss Cary sang it very finely, with rich, telling 
voice, and acted well. The Count di Lunais simply 
a bugbear of jealousy and cruelty; a very coarse in- 
strument with two strings. The anvils can no longer 
be galvanized into new life, since they have become 
Gilmorized ; why not let G. have them altogether 
and hammer on them to his heart’s content ! 

The event of the fortnight was the Mignon of Am- 
brose Thomas, heard here for the first time. It was 
given three times, and with increasing interest. As 
a drama merely it is lively, natural, and very pictar- 
esque, the plot being based on Goethe’s Wilhelm Meis. 
ter, with a difierence, but reproducing some of its 
characters, as Mignon, the light-hearted flirt and ac- 
tress Philina, and indeed Meister himself, with some 
fidelity. The old harper is merged into Lothario. 
The contrasts of character are very happy for an 
opera of half light, half serious, not tragic, nature. 
The scenes and groupings are all attractive and pleas- 
antly exciting. Every part was cleverly presented, 
and all well accompanied. But the centre of interest 
from the beginning, about all the time, is the mysteri- 
ous poor child Mignon,—Nilsson’s Mignon, who has 
just stepped out from Ary Scheffer’s picture. On the 
first night you are so absorbed in her that you scarce- 
ly take note of the musicas such. At any rate the 
music, if not great, if not very learned or original, is 
not obtrusive ; never offensive though those claptrap 


cadenzas, &c., of modern operas, purely designed to 
catch encores and interrupt the current of the drama; 
you only feel that it is graceful, light for the most 





part, often delicate, not too suggestive of other 
people’s music, and that it floats the drama easily and 
smoothly. A seeond time, you discover, that though 
the Overture is trivial, and dance melodies abound, 
bright and fresh ones (precisely suited to the gay and 
pretty part of Philina, and the voice and style of Mlle. 
Dovat, who never looked or sang so charmingly in 
any other part), though in just the serious and impor- 
tant moments (as where Mignon discovers Wilhelm’s 
love for her and rushes to his arms) the music is 
found wanting ; and though there is not much con- 
tinuous working up of themes ;—yet it is full of deli- 
cate and dainty bits, both in voices and in instrumen- 
tation ; traits that reveal an author of refinement, 
and indeed one who is conversant with the classical 
masters. Little turns and modulations, ehaste and 
sparing, but effective, even reminded us at times of 
such traits in the ‘““Water-Carrier”, and we find that 
Thomas studied in the French Conservatoire while 
Cherubini was director. One is haunted, among 
other piquant little mhorceanx, by the very quaint, 
light, antique sounding little entr’acte (Gavotte) 
played before the second act, and recurring once or 
twice again. 

The principal air for Mignon: ‘“Kennst du das 
Land” (the opera was sung in Italian) is not remark- 
able for such a theme, and doubtless passed by many 
unsuspected, if they did not follow the libretto. Yet 
it is touching, delicate, and appropriate enough, and 
is made beautifully eloquent with Nilsson’s voice and 
free and glowing action as she recalls the blue Italian 
skies. The duet of “the swallows,” too, with the old 
harper (who turns out at last to be her father) is full 
of a keen childlike joy and sense of nature. There 
is a good serious song for Wilhelm in the latter part, 
though the promise of the opening is hardly kept, by 
which Carout won anencore ; and indeed in this, 
as in the entire réle, his singing, action, whole ap- 
pearance, were as good and artist-like as one could 
wish. There are some beautiful concerted pieces, 
also ; particularly a Trio leading into a general en- 
semble in the first act, and the love duet of Mignon 
and Wilhelm in the last act. 

Hear it a third time, and while the music holds its 
own,—although it does not satisfy just where you need 
it most,—and even continues to reveal unnoticed heau- 
ties in detail, the unique charm and power of Nils- 
son’s Mignon still grow on you and rivet your atten- 
tion chiefly, aud yet so wholesomely that you can af- 
ford a hearty recognition all the while to her compan- 
ions, including, besides those already mentioned, 
Mons. JamMET, so dignified and so affecting in his 
search for his lost child, as well as the minor part of 
Laertes the actor (Mr. Lyatt) andthe enamored lit- 
tle page (Mile. Feretrt1, with her one song), besides 
the chorus of the gypsey crew. But Mignon is in 
constant action from the moment that she is rudely 
roused from sleep (looking as if that sleep were just 
the only solace left for the poor child in this life) to 
dance the egg dance, to the last scene of the play. 
And how consistently and perfectly, with unobtru- 
sive song and action, she realizes every shifting phase 
and moment of the character, can only be conceived 
through actual sight and hearing. There could not 
be a part more suited to her, though Margaret in 
Faust is one of higher reach and more intensity ; she 
is a sort of Mignon, wonderingly led on by her own 
genius and by favoring fortune out of obscurity into 
a rich new world of life. 

It is needless for us now to characterize her singing, 
or to recall in detail all the fine imaginative traits in 
her impersonation of the Mignon of Thomas, which, 
if not Goethe’s, could not have existed without that 
for its haunting and inimitable model. Of the first 
task we have, after a fashion, tried to acquit ourselves 
before ; the latter, seeing it so well done, we may 
safely leave to the critic of the Advertiser, whose last 


word on “Nilsson in Opera,” also, we have found so 
much to our mind that we were tempted to transfer 
it to our columns. This writer says, and we say 
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mainly with him: - 


The Mignon of the novel, like the plot of the novel, almost 
loses its identity in passing into the substance of the opera; 
she loses much of her spirituality, takes on much of the com- 
mon earth, and almost wholly ceases to be weird and mysteri- 
ous. And get who but Mile. Nilason could be capable of the 
infinite variety of feeling and expression which the character 
demands? The sweet naireté and touching simplicity of the 
young girl when first she is rescued from her hateful life among 
the gypsies; the suggestions of her origin and childhood 
exquisitely, though dimly, shadowed in her prayer to the Vir- 
gin; the strange, soul-yearning that finds its utterance in the 
lovely melody which describes the home of her heart and of 
her hope; the birth of love amidst tears and sighs and little 
jealousies and great agonies; and the final realizations of the 
daughter's and the woman’s longing,—all these are gathered 
together in the impersonation of Mlle. Nilsson, and are joined 
in a creature of real flesh and blood, but wonderful in the 
variety of her phases, moods and manifestations. The delivery 
of her great [ ? ] gong, ‘‘ Non conosci il bel suol,”” was without 
exception the most vivid piece of dramatic song which we can 
recall. The meaning of each sentence—nay, of every word— 
breathed and burned upon the lips of the singer, and each 
change in the thought was carried home to the consciousness 
of the spectator by action so subtle, so expressive and, above 
all, so magnificently strong and free as to carry upon itself the 
stamp of genius. The grand gesture with which, in the first 
stanza, Mile. Nilsson indicated the sweep of the ‘‘cloudless 
heaven’’ of the Italian sky was worthy of Rachael or of Ristori, 
and the yearning of tone and of action which accompanied the 
utterances of the second stanza was indescribable in its sim- 
plicity and pathos. Kindred with this, though again varied 
and discriminated from it in a hundred ways—we must count 
the singing 4nd acting of the artiste in the scene in which she 
seeks to take her own lifeand in which she calls down curses 
upon her rival, andin the whole of the last act, in which she 
wakens as out of a heavy sleep to the ecstasy of a new life and 
and a new Jove. In direct contrast with all this were the scenes 
in the second part, in which her native vanity and love of 
dress were called into play, and in which she is exposed to the 
torment of witnessing the flirtations of the man of her heart 
with the seductive Filina. Inthe former she was charming 
with a freshness, a brilliancy, and a gracefulness which com- 
pletely eclipsed the efforts of other performerg in similar parts, 
and in the latter the spirit and variety of her action were noth- 
ing short of ing pati , disgust, anger and grief 
chased each other through her face and found utterance in 
every motion, every posture and every muttered word; every 
part of her person seemed eloquent with meaning, and yet no 
action or pose was repeated, even long after it seemed as if the 
gamut of impatient expression was exhausted The whole 
performance, indeed was unique and wonderful in its coher- 
ence. its life, its imaginative power and its immense fertility 
of invention ; its beauty wasa thing to dream of; its pathos 
seemed drawn from nature itself; and its sprightliness, its 
vividness and force made even the best efforts of?other artists 
seem pale, weak and tasteless 

Mr. Capoul as Guglielmo displayed the exquisite delicacy 
and graceful warmth of style which now identify him to all 
the patrons of the opera as almost the first of operatic lovers. 








Concerts. 

Harvarp Musica Association. The eighth 
Symphony Concert (Friday afternoon, Feb. 23d) 
proved more interesting than many had anticipated, 
who had (not without reason) some misgivings about 
works of new composers. To our feeling it was a 
quite enjoyable, good concert, but not precisely of the 
best. It opened with a Concert Overture by Gade 
(in C major, No. 3, Op. 14), never played here be- 
fore. It has not the taking color contrasts of the 
“Ossian” and the “Highlands” overture, but it is a 
spirited, large, massive composition, richly instru- 
mented for the full orchestra throughout,—perhaps 
too uniformly so, and in the composer’s Northern, 
dreamy vein, yet without any sentimental weakness. 
It was well played and made a grand impression. 
The exquisite Andante and Adagio (Nos. 4 and 5) 
from Beethoven’s “Prometheus” Ballet music fol- 
lowed, with nice rendering, and never was the beauty 
of the violoncello melody and variations (Mr. Hart- 
DEGEN), and the answering phrases of the flutes, 
clarionets and bassoons, more appreciable; one 
breathes a sweet Contentmant and repose in music 
so sincere and simple and yet so refined. The third 
of Beethoven’s Piano Concertos, that in C minor, is 
certainly a noble and delightful work, ranking com- 
monly, and justly, as only next to those in E flat and 
in G. The orchestration is rich, original and _strik- 
ing in comparison with its predecessors, and the 
pianoforte part offers high argument and field for 
any artist’s best interpretative powers. Mr. J.C. D. 
Parker played it carefully and conscientiously, with 
good conception, and very delicate, nice phrasing in 
many passages, only with hardly enough of fire and 
freedom. In the thoughtful, self-communing vein of 
the Largo movement here, as well as the Adagio in 
the G-major Concerto, so characteristic of Beethoven, 
we seem to catch the secret of the real meaniug (in a 
poetic sense) of a Concerto combining the piano with 
an orchestra, which some have thought so unfit to be 





coupled. Is it not the tone-poet improvising, talking 
to bimself upon his instrument and calling in the 
voices of the orchestra, invisible as it were, for sym- 
pathetic confirmation and society to his own beauti- 
ful but solitary thought? This does not hold, of 
course, of mere parade concertos. 

The Symphony, forming the chief portion of the 
Second Part, was new here, and by a composer whom 
we have had only once before, in an Orchestral Suite 
last year,—Joachim Raff. This was his second Sym- 
phony, op. 140, in C major, earlier than the one call- 
ed “Im Walde” which Theo. Thomas gave here once. 
Though Raff has affinities with Liszt and Wagner, 
this Symphony adheres to the classical models in form, 
and is a large, musicianlike and earnest work through- 
out its four long movements ; interesting as a whole, 
strikingly so in parts, though we fail to detect in it a 
spark of new and individfal genius, anything, how- 
ever beautiful or clever, which the existence of Schu- 
mann’s, Schubert’s Mendelssohn’s music might not 
account for in a man of talent, musical organization 
and study. There are felicitous ideas in it, with 
skilful working up, and very varied and effective in- 
strumentation. The first Allegro, in 6-4 measure, is 
broad and stately, uniformly full like the Gade Over- 
ture. The Andante has a beautiful and pregnant 
melody, which is developed through a long and in- 
teresting series of transformations and recurrences, 
with a fine fugued episode in one part, and all grow- 
ing to a superb climax. The Scherzo is fanciful and 
pleasing, particularly the running passages in thirds 
between the reeds and flutes in the Trio. A stately 
Andante maestoso ushers in a brilliant, spirited Finale 
(Allegro con Spirito). The work is full of difficulties, 
but was bravely mastered by the orchestra, and held 
the interest of the great audience to the end. 

Schumann’s elastic, tripping little Scherzo, from 
the “Overture, Scherzo and Finale,”’ op. 52, with the 
pretty answering phrases of oboe and clarinet in the 
Trio, made a refreshing, genial conclusion. That is 
a work of genius. 

This week's Concert offered a noble programme : Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture to ‘‘Athalia” (almost new with orchestra) ; 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto, played by Huao LronaarD ;— 
Overture : ‘‘ Tausend und Eine Nacht’ (first time), by Tau- 
bert ; and the great Schumann Symphony in U (No. 2.) 

There remains but one more concert of the series, the tenth, 
on Thursday, March 21, which also will be a grand one: Part 
I. Beethoven’s Overture in C, op. 124. (‘‘Weihe des Hauses”’); 
Mendelssohn’s D-minor Concerto, played by Miss MEHLIG; 
Cherubini’s Overture to ‘‘Lodoiska”’ (first time). Part Il.— 
Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques” for piano solo (Miss 
Menuia) ; and the ‘‘Heroie Symphony” of Beethoven. 

There is still to come, however, the annual benefit concert 
ofour long-tried and excellent Conductor, CARL ZERRAHN, on 
Wednesday Evening, April10. Goethe’s ‘Egmont,’ read by 
Miss CHARLoTTs CusHMAN, with Beethoven’s music to it, by the 
Harvard Orchestra, [the songs by Mrs. J. W. Weston] will 
make up the whole feast, and a right noble one. Mr. Zerrahn 
deserves and undoubtedly will havea crowded house. 





The Soirée in honor of Ropert Franz, given at 
Mechanics’ Hall last Saturday evening by Messrs. 
Leonnarp and E1capere, was highly successful in 
spite of the bad luck of falling on the stormiest night 
of the winter. This kept nota few away who had 
purchased tickets ; yet the attendance was large and 
cheering. Musically the whole affair was most artis- 
tic and dellghtful. Could it be otherwise with such a 
programme, such interpreters, such an audience and 
such a motive ? 


Trio for Piano, Violin, and ’Cello, Op.70, No. 1. Beethoven. 
Messrs. Leonhard, Eichberg, and Hartdegen. 


Songs, from Liederkreis......... .cce..sseeee Schumann. 
Mr. Carl Gloggner Castelli. 
Piano Solo, Ballade, Op. 38, F major.......... ... Chopin. 
Mr. Leonhard. 
BORGER. oc ccccccccceccsceces ceeccous eevee... ROD. Franz. 
Mrs. Barry. 


Quintet, Op. 44, [piano and strings...........Schumann. 


The instrumental pieces (the “Geister” Trio, the 
great Schumann Quintet, and the Chopin Ballade, so 
gently musing and suddenly so passionate,) had been 
heard in the Matinées of the same artists. Nothing 
could be better worth repeating. Mr. GLoGGNER 
chose two of the finest songs of Schumann,—one of 





f 
them the “Mondnacht,” and sang them with a delicate 


appreciation. Mrs. Barry was in her best voice and 
mood and sang four Franz songs con amore and to a 
charm. These were characteristic and well contrast- 
ed; viz. the solemn, mystical ‘‘2m Rhein, im heiligen 
Strome; the ‘“Aprillaunen” (likening the humors of 
a mistress to those of April) ; the wild and grand 
“Am Meer’ and Goethe’s airy and fantastic 
Mailied (‘‘Zwischen Hecken und Dorn,” &c.),—the 
last two in English. One only wished to hear more 
songs of Franz ad libitum, and let the storm without 
there roar! Who did not regret the absence of Mr. 
Kreissmann, who more than any singer, from the 
first, has brought these winged little creatures (these 
“kleine Lieder’) home to us, and who did not think 
of him with sympathy in his severe long illness? Pity 
too that our young Osgood’s return could not have 
been hastened $ And to make all whole and perfect, 
Mr. Dresel also ought to have been there in person, 
ashe was in spirlt. 


Mr. Lana@’s second concert at the Globe was a very 
fine one, but further record now is crowded out. The 
next will be next Thursday afternoon and will pre- 


sent a Concerto by Bach for two violins ; a four-hand 
composition by Mr. Bradlee, an accomplished ama- 
teur of our city ; Chopin’s Etudein C sharp minor, 
op. 25: and a Trio in B flat by Rubinstein. 





The Poultry Concert at Music Hall. 


Music Hall has had a varied experience during the past 
winter. The Dolbys, Peck’s Popular Coneerts, Mrs. Moulton, 
Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Adelaide Phillipps, Theodore Thomas’s Or- 
chestra, the Handel and Haydn Oratorios, the Grand Duke, 8 
masquerade ball, and numberless ether entertainments, have 
been given there, comprising every class of music from orato- 
rio down to vulgar dance tunes. The music of the past, of the 
present, and of the future, has had its hearing ; and the most 
refined and most uncultivated tastes have been gratified in 
turn. But, after all, it was art that reigned supreme through 
all. Nature had enjoyed none of the tone-feasts that had been 
so lavishly spread. The winter went out and the spring came 
in with an entertainment that remedied this painful omission, 
and gave to the public Nature’s music in its purest form, in 
the shape ofa Poultry Concert. We cannot say, after a fair 
hearing, that we do not prefer art, after all. We feel that we 
are educated up to that, and that life is too short to unlearn 
what we have learned. Wemust in all frankness add,that we 
do not think the music thathas prevailed at Music Hall for the 
past week is ofa class that is likely to become permanently 
popular, though we would recommend a study of it to those 
of our orchestral leaders who are languishing for new effects to 
keep the popular taste in a proper of degradati 
The chorus that was in progress as we entered the hall was 
strikingly like a Liszt Scherzo, and proved to us that the abuse 
heaped upon that composer for his d and tural 
effects has been quite undeserved. Judged from the hen and 
rooster point of view, his music has all the beauty and sim- 
plicity of nature to recommend it to notice. 

The performers were, as a rule, in capital voice and spirits. 
A fine solo, with a clucking chorus, was given by a lusty 
Shanghai rooster with a rich contralto voice. The lower tones 
came out clear and full, and his technique was all that could 
be desired. One or two bravura passages were given with 
great power and effect, and rang through the hall with trum- 
pet-like majesty. A noble old turkey gobbler essayed an Al- 
legretto Capriccioso, but he was evidently suffering under a 
severe cold, which was to be greatly regretted, as we expected 
a great treat from his full yet sympathetic baritone voice. A 
Spangled Poland hen executed some fine staccato passages, and 
a Spanish game-cock attempted an intricate bolero, which 
would have created a great sensation, had not one of the audi- 
ence rudely poked him in the breast with a walking-cane, and 
interrupted him in the midst of a splendid point d’orgue in D, 
in alt. A Brahmapootra hen made a fiasco in essaying a ca- 
denza beyond her powers, but her method was perfect. A 
pleasing concerted piece was adroitly rendered by four mottled 
ganders, but we grieve to be forced to state that they did not 
singin tune. But it was in the ensembles that the performers 
showed to the best advantage. Fugues whose complications 
would have driven Bach into a despairing frenzy of envy were 
delivered in the most faultless manner. The glorious basses 
of the male turkeys and Shanghai roosters rolled along in the 
most even manner, and blended finely with the shrill-tenors 
of the game-cocks, and the sweet and sympathetic altos of the 
ganders. It is but just to the amiable and obliging custodian 
of Music Hall to state that the performers were all greatly in- 
clined to Peck. Asa whole, the affair was a grand suceess, 
and the directors of Music Hall deserve the grateful thanks of 
the entire community for that refined devotion to musical art 
that induced them to give the public an opportunity of hear- 
ing this intellectual treat in the same hall in which Handel’ 
‘Messiah ,” Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,’’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘Pasto 
ral Symphony” have been so gloriously rendered.— Gaz:tte, 
March 2. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Feb 19.—Monday evening, debut of 
Santiey in Zampa. He acquitted himself credita- 
bly, and did not seem to be very much embarrassed 
in the presence of a New York audience, although 
some of our critics persist in considering it a trying 
ordeal for him. 

The house was literally crammed. There was 
hushed and eager anticipation throughout the famil- 
iar overture, the opening chorus, and the music 
which follows, until the famed Robber Chief stepped 
upon the stage, and was greeted with round upon 
round of applause. The part of Zampa is written 
for the tenor voice ; but such is the range of Santley’s 
magnificent organ that a little transposition brings 
the music entirely within his own. His voice is, for 
a baritone, what that of Sims Reeves is for a tenor, 
or Nilsson’s for a soprano, or Alboni’s for a contralto. 
Throughout its whole range there is not one bad 
note. One is conscious of a certain dignity in his 
singing which tells of power in reserve,—but intense- 
ly dramatic his singing is not, or at least was not on 
this occasion. His acting was perhaps somewhat dif- 
ferent from the manner in which we should expect a 
real pirate to conduct himself, and he has been criti- 
cized on this ground; but surely anything is better 
than the hair-tearing performances of the traditional 
stage villain. 

The music of Zampa affords a fine ground for the 
display of his splendid voice, and it is in this opera 
that he is most famous—aithough he sings in many 
others which are musically to be preferred. 


Tuesday. Don Juan was played, and to a good 
house despite the storm. Wednesday. Second ap- 
pearance of Santley in Zampa. Friday. Benefit of 
Mrs. Seguin who appeared as Nancy (or Julia) in 
Martha, with Mme. Rosa as Martha. Saturday. Fra 
Diavolo, with Santley, and (matinée) a second per- 
formance of Don Juan. This weck we are to have 
German Opera, at the Grand Opera House, by the 
Movcprr Fassri Troupe. A. a. ©. 


Music Aorowd. 


London. 

Mae. CamiLita Urso, whose rare merits as a vio- 
linist are so well known in our American cities, after 
playing with great success in Paris, has arrived in 
London. We can readily believe it when we hear 
that the press there not long since was ananimous in 
her praise, after her performance of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto at the Crystal Palace. Sheis now engaged 
as leading violin in the six classical soirées given at 
St. George’s Hall under the direction of Mr. Wil- 
helm Ganz, beginning Saturday, Feb. 24 and con- 
tinned weekly. In the string quartet she is associated 
with three first-class artists. The first programme 
contained ; Posthamous Quartet by Schubert; Trio 
in C minor, Beethoven; Quartet for piano and 
strings, in B flat, Hummel. We are glad to see that 
Mme. Urso is following a classical direction, and 
trust that it will lead her round to us again at some 
not distant day. 








Dr. Ferpinanp Hiiver leaves London this even- 
ing for the continent. The stay among as of the il- 
lustrious German musician has been provokingly 
short. He has played, with splendid success, at 
Manchester, at Liverpool, and at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham (of which more in our next). He plays, 
to-day, with Signor Piatti, a magnificent sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello (Op. 22), which he com- 
posed ai Milan, as far back as 1838. And this is all 
we shall hear, in the year 1872, of Ferdinand Hiller! 
Tant pis! We should have liked him to remain with 
us during the whole season, so that occasion might 
have been afforded us to pay him the honors which 
are so justly his due.—Mus. World, Feb. 17. . 


Tue Orator1o Concerts.—Bach’s Sacred Ora- 
torio, (The Passion), according to St. Matthew, is 
announced for performance at the Sixth Subscription 
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Concert on Tuesday next. This sublime work was 
re-introduced at the Oratorio Concerts the season be 
fore last, and will now be heard under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction for the third time. Its introduction in the 
service at Westminster Abbey on Maunday Thurs- 
day, last year, has considerably added to the interest 
which had previously attached to the performances of 
this work. The principal artists are to be Madame 
Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Herr Stockhausen, 
and a special feature will be the presence of Dr. 
Stainer, the new organist of St. Paul’s, who is to 
preside at the pianoforte used for accompanying the 
recitatives, 


Mme. ARABELLA GopparD. As this great Eng- 
lish pianist is coming to America next September, 
the following, from the Pall Mall Gazette, will be 
read with interest : 

One of the special attractions at the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts is, of course, the piano-forte playing, and 
two of the most striking Features in the first pro- 
gramme were the pianoforte solo of the first part and 
the duet for violin and pianoforte of the second. 
Beethoven’s astonishing “Thirty-two variations on 
an original air in C minor”’—astonishing, above all, 
for their variety and originality, no two being alike, 
no one being like a variation by any other compoer— 
were played in masterly style by Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard. The piece is not one of the most ‘‘popu- 
lar” in the Monday Popular repertory; and nothing 
but the most perfect execution, such as on this occa- 
sion it received, could render it interesting to the 
general public. To familiarize, however, the said 
general public with works of this character is precise- 
ly the object, with which, artistically speaking, the 
Monday Popular Concerts were established. In 
Dussek’s “Sonata in B flat major for piancforte and 
violin,” the music speaks for itself, and nothing but 
absolutely bad performance could destroy its beaaty. 
How thoroughly beautiful, then, must it have been in 
the hands of two such artists as Mdme. Arabclla God- 
dard and Mdme. Norman-Néruda, who both played 
con amore, and both enlisted in the completest man- 
ner the sympathy and admiration of their audience ! 
The concert terminated with Mendelssohn’s superb 
trio in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncel- 
lo (Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Mdme. Norman Néru- 
da, and Signer Piatti,); an old favorite at these 
concerts, where it has been given no less than nine- 
teen times. 


Mme. Crara Scnumann. “There is nothing’— 
says the Standard, Feb. 6, in a notice of Mme. Schu- 
mann’s return to the Monday Popular Concerts—“in 
which English audiences differ so much from those 
of the Continent as in the consistent respect they show 
& great name, even occasionally after the brilliancy of 
the talents which created it has faded or passed away. 
Numerons are the instances on record of foreign 
artistes appealing successfully to English audiences, 
who would not venture to trust to the recollections of 
former achievements in their own country. This 
conservatism of éarly opinions has its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages. Amongst the former may 
be cited the security which foreign artistes feel that 
time strengthens their claim on an English public, 
and that they are not subject to the fitful moods of 
volatile and capricious audiences. The disadvantages 
we need not enumerate, nor allude to the fact that we 
sometimes sacrifice our critical acamen on the altars 
of consistency and “auld lang syne.” Madame Schu- 
mann has been long enough in this country to feel 
that dependence may be placed on her nomerous 
friends and admirers, and if any doubts may have 
risen in her mind daring her temporary retirement 
from the scene of some of her honors they must have 
been dispelled by the cordial reception she met with 
last evening.” 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maitn.—Mme. Clara Schu- 
mann played at the seventh Museum Concert. The 
compositions selected were Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in G major; Schumann’s “Canon from the 
Studies for a Pedal Grand ;” and Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14. The orchestral pieces 
were Spohr’s third Symphony, in C minor. and M. 
Anton Rubinstein’s Overture in B flat major. The 
voealist was a young lady of the name of ‘an, al- 
ready favorably known by having appeared at these 
concerts last season. 

Drespren. The fourth Symphony Concert of the 
Royal Kapelle (Jan. 39) had tor programme: Part 
I. Overtnre to Anacreon, Cherubini; Symphony: 
“Am Imatru” (first time), by Th. Berthold, based on 
recollections of certain scenes in Finnland and its 
mythological legends. Part II. Overture to Coriolan 
Beethoven ; “Jupiter” Symphony, Mozart. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


A Cluster of Pearls. Song and Cho. 3. F tof. 
C. H. Smith. 
‘* My darling’s a cluster of many rare jewels, 
The number I never yet found ” 
A jewel of a song, certainly. Melody uncommonly 
sweet 


On the Sands. 3. Vandewater. 


Ab toe. 


“ Sweetly she smiled on me, 
On the sands; 
While the warm sunshine fell 
On weed, pebble and shell.” 
Written with exquisite taste. Words by Geo. Ar-. 
nold. 


Anthem. Christ the Lord is risen 
Ab. 


Easter to-day. 
4. Wilson. 
Has the usual variety of solo and chorus passages, 
and is a fine, new, spirited affair. 
After the Opera is over. 3. Eb to d. Leybourne. 
** Live in the squares of Belgravia, 
And the pleasures of life you will see.” 
Come home early, Papa. Song & Cho. 3. G to q. 
Christie. 


75 


30 


*‘ Come home early, will you, Papa? 
I shall watch along the street.” 
Beautiful home song, with equally beautiful title. 
Dexter Smith wrote it. 


Under the leaves that fall. 4. A to f. 
“ Under the leaves that fall, 
Angels chal! guard thee well.” 
An elegant melody, and unusually pretty accompa- 
niment, with almost an independent air of its own. 


O fair Dove! O fond Dove! 3. F to D. Gatty. 30 
“Buta dove that perched upon the mast, 
Did mourn,—and mourn ,—and mourn. 
O dove with the white, white breast, 
Let me alone ; the dream is my own, 
And my heart is full of reat.” 

None but Jean Ingelow could write that, and to say 
that the music is perfectly appropriate is sufficient 
praise. 

Love will shine all through. 4. Atoe. Pinsuti. 
‘¢ Earth will bloom, and cheeks will burn 
With blushes many a one.”’ 

Words from ‘‘The Afterglow.” Sweet music, and 
the well engraved portrait of the Sweet Singer on the 
title. 

Blinks of the Staff. Comic. 2. D tof. Connolly. 
‘Tm your Captain Blinks of the staff.” 
First cousin to “Captain Jinks.” 
She wandered down the mountain. Illustrated 
Title. 4. C tog. Cloy. 
‘* A bird was singing its psalm of rest, 
But she heeded not its song.” 

A very effective and affecting song for a concert 
singer. 

Toddling through the Lanciers. 3. Bb to f. Conolly. 
** Merry happy Lanciers.” 

Meant to be comic, but if you substitute “tripping” 

for “‘toddling” it becomes a very pretty and merry 


song any way. . 
The Dew is Sparkling. (Erblinkt der Thaa.) 
Rubinstein. 


4. Ftog. 
‘* The moon sheds on all a soft silvery light, 
The nightingale sings in the gloaming.”’ 
A fine German English song, with a peculiar move- 
ment which may be called Russian-German. 


Warren. 


40 


Instrumental. 


Mignon. Fantasie brilliante. 5. Ad. 
The favorite airs of Ambroise Thomas’s 0 
dered of course, as Ketterer must render 
very brilliant and effective manner. 
Martha. For 4 hands. 5. S. Smith. 1.25 
In various keys, of course. A good piece for exhibi- 
tions. 
Thousand and One Night Waltz. 4 hands. 8. 
Strauss. 1.25 
Arranged from airs in Offenbach’s ‘‘Indico.”” Don’t 
know about 1001 nights, but think that one might 
dance 501 times to it without much weariness. 


Splendid! 
Flirtation. Polka Mazurka. 3. G. Waud. 35 


Very piquant and neat, and more brilliant than 
most mazurkas. 
Artist’s Life Waltz. 4 hands. 3. Strauss. 1.25 
Has Strauss’s usual brilliancy, and with the power 
of 4 hands upon ft will lift the feet of dance-lovers, 
whether they will or no. 
Rays of Hope. Mazurka Elegante. 4. C. Warren. 30 
Rightly named, and has some very well contrived 
octave and left-hand passages. 
Valse brilliante en Octaves. 5. Bb. Concone. 35 
— goed as a Waltz, and very good as an Octave 
study. 


Retterer. 
ra, ren- 
m, in a 


ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as ©, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, _on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 
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